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AN INVITATION 
HY can't you come into factories, work with 
us on the construction of curricula, define the 
conditions of progressive training which en- 
titles employers to use the labor of children, and carry 
this mass forward with a creative ideal of accomplish- 
ment in place of the ideas of idleness that you are 
instilling today?” 

Such was the invitation to educators extended by 
Howell Cheney, Chairman of the Junior Education and 
Employment Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers at a recent convention of that body. It 
concluded a report in which Mr. Cheney stated that in 
some instances as high as 60 per cent of the children 
who remained in school until the age of 14 were not able 
to meet the minimum educational requirements and 
were passed on to industry by educational authorities 
who certified them as having completed the 6th grade. 

The National Child Labor Committee has long felt 
that the elementary school with its present organization 
and curriculum constitutes a poor instrument of educa- 
tion for thousands of children. But the revision of edu- 
cational procedure, the individualization of the school 
curriculum so that it may meet the needs of all its 
charges, is a problem in the solution of which educators 
and not employers must take the initiative. Vocational 
training has its place, and an important one, but the aim 
of education is to prepare children for life, and the 
successful performance of industrial processes is but one 
factor to be considered. 

Mr. Cheney's suggestion will not be accorded great 
attention as a method of eliminating educational waste. 
It should, however, be taken seriously as adding one 
more link to the chain of educational dicta of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. Ever since its organiza- 
tion, the Junior Education and Employment Com- 
mittee has been advocating low educational standards— 
that attendance should not be compulsory after 14 
years, that the educational requirement for work per- 


—— 


mits should be the 6th grade and now that children, 
apparently under 14, should pursue part of their educa- 
tion in factories. Threatening as these proposals are to 
child labor standards, their greatest challenge is to the 
educators. They seem to bespeak an attempt on the 
part of a powerful industrial group to dictate educa- 
tional policy and to keep down our rapidly expanding 
school expenditures. 

In the factories, says Mr. Cheney, “is an educational 
power that is at your command without an investment 
of an additional cent.” And the Manufacturers will 
profit doubly—from the work (call it education, if you 
will) of the children in the factories, and from lower 
school taxes. 


NEW JERSEY AND VIRGINIA 


This winter the legislatures of several states whose 
child labor standards should be improved will be in 
session. During the next three months THE AMERICAN 
CHILD will discuss the changes needed in these states. 
New Jersey and Virginia are dealt with in this issue. 
South Carolina and Mississippi will be presented in 
January. 

The New Jersey law conforms to accepted minimum 
standards with respect to age limit, daily hours, night 
work, physical fitness for work and employment in 
dangerous trades. Its outstanding weakness is a low 
educational requirement. In New Jersey at the present 
time children of 14 years may leave school for work on 
the completion of the 5th grade. In spite of its high 
standards in other respects this weakness ranks New 
Jersey with states having inadequate protection for 
working children. Twenty-nine states and the District 
of Columbia now require the completion of at least the 
6th grade or its equivalent—of the remainder the 
majority are southern states whose genera! child labor 
standards are low. New Jersey is below even the stand- 
ard advocated by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, namely the 6th grade. Effort should be made 
to require the 6th grade in 1928, the 7th grade in 1930 
and ultimately the 8th grade. 

The present child labor law of Virginia contains 
many good features. It establishes a 14-year age limit, 
an 8-hour day, 6-day and 44-hour week, prohibits night 
work between 7 P.M. and 7 A.M., requires a certificate of 
physical fitness and regulates the employment of chil- 
dren in dangerous occupations. Its two outstanding 
defects are: first, children 12 to 16 years employed in 
fruit and vegetable canneries when the schools are not 
in session are exempt from all the provisions of the law 
except the 8-hour day. Second, Virginia is one of six 
states having no educational standard whatever for 
children 14 to 16 years leaving school for work. This 
defect is doubly serious for Virginia has no continuation 
school law. Effort should be made to remove the ex- 
emption for canneries, to secure an educational require- 
ment, and to pave the way for continuation schools. 
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they wereemployed contrary to the provisions of the Child 
Labor Law. The analysis of these cases is so striking 
that we reprint a chart from the June and September 
issues of the Labor Bulletin showing the cause of the 
accidents, the nature of the violation, and the amount 
The award is that to be paid by the in- 
surance companies and the compensation received by 


of the award. 


the child is therefore twice the amount given, the other 


URING the last year twenty-seven boysand girls 
in New York State were awarded double com- 
pensation for industrial accidents occurring while 


half being paid by the employer. 


The Bulletin points out the necessity of this legal 





Age 


LIFE HANDICAPS 


protection for 


working children. 






“Twenty of these 
boys and girls, before they were eighteen years old, 
received a permanent injury which is to handicap them 
for the remainder of their lives, an injury which will 
undoubtedly greatly decrease their ultimate working 
ability and earning capacity. One fifteen year old boy 
lost his entire arm, another at the age of sixteen lost 
his hand and a third sixteen year old boy lost ninety- 
five per cent of the use of his hand. A boy or girl, 
practically at the beginning of his working career, 
faces a serious situation when he is handicapped by 


the loss of a whole hand or several fingers, or even one 


finger.” 


DOUBLE COMPENSATION AWARDED TO MINORS ILLEGALLY EMPLOYED IN NEW YORK STATE 





Juty 1, 1926—JuNr 30, 1927 








Occupation 


Industry 


Cause 


Award 


Violation 





18% 





Female... . 
Male..... 


Female.... 


Female.... 
Male...... 


Female.... 


Male...... 
Male...... 
Male...... 


Male...... 
Male...... 


Female... . 


Male...... 








School boy help- 
ing in store one 
day a week. 

Cutting teddy 
bear eyes. 

Operating cut- 
ting machine. 

Operating fasten- 
ing machine. 

Helper on dough 
refiner. 


Shaker.......... 
General helper. . . 


General worker... 


Power press 
operator. 


Saw operator.... 


Helper on glue 


feeder. 


Press feeder...... 


Machine helper. . 


Bus boy and 


helper. 


Apprentice...... 


MOOS OFS). 5 c:ics07s 5.60: 


Operating assem- 
bly machine 


(power press). 


Apprentice...... 


Working on ex- 


Not stated....... 
Errand boy...... 
Factory hand.... 


General worker. . 


Laborer......... 


Operating jointer 





Retail butcher. . . 


Mfg. toys....... 


Mfg. garters and 
armbands. 

Mfg. wooden 
packing boxes. 


Bakery.......... 


Mfg. auto seat 
covers. 
Laundry... 


Mfg. leather 
goods. 
Mfg. buttons... . 


Mfg. toys....... 


Mfg. radio sup- 
plies. 


Mfg. furniture... 
Printing. ~. «0... <: 


Machine shop.... 


Restaurant...... 


Printing... .......< 


Mfg. buttons.... 


Mfg. rulers...... 


Printings. « ..0:5.0.0s 


Wet wash laun- 
ry. 


Printing... <0... 0: 


Moving picture 
theatre. 
Die cutting..... 


Mfg. curtains.... 


Mfg. lamps..... 


Mfg. reinforcing 
steel bars. 


Mfg. furniture... 


Operating electric meat grinder. Two 


fingers caught and amputated. 
Cut finger with big pair of shears....... 
Caught thumb in cutting machine....... 
Caught finger in fastening machine...... 


Putting dough into refiner. Tripped and, 
in falling, hand caught in refiner. 


Working on fastening machine. Die came 
down on finger. 

Shaking clothes. Pin stuck into finger. 

Finger caught in creasing machine....... 

Drilling buttons. Drill pierced thumb... 

Placing tin under power press. Two 
fingers caught and amputated. 

Cutting fibre panels on buzz saw. Hand 
slipped and struck saw blade. 


Feeding seats into machine. Sleeve was 
caught, hand was drawn into machine. 

Feeding press. Fingers caught under 
plate as press closed. 

Boring holes in wood handles using speed 
lathe. Finger caught in drill and was 
amputated. 

Washing glass which broke and cut hand. 


Caught fingers between plates of an em- 
bossing machine. 


Operating power press. It repeated and 
amputated part of her finger. 

Stepped on treadle while finger was in 
machine and it was amputated. 


Feeding printing press. Finger caught 
between guide and chase of press. 

Working at extractor. Arm caught in 
inside basket and had to be amputated. 

Picking up papers from web press. Hand 
caught in rollers. 


Using pocket knife to pull thumb tacks. 
It slipped and cut fingers. 

Cleaning press which was in motion. 
Fingers caught and were amputated. 
Operating mangle. Hand caught and 

burned. 


-| Using square shears to cut metal and cut 


fingers. 
Moving iron bars. One fell and hit arm. 


Hand slipped into knives of jointer when 
operating it. 








81 1/3 weeks, $1,559; 1/3 
loss of hand. 


21% weeks, $7.50.......... 

2 weeks, $16.00........... 

23 weeks, $368.69 for 50% 
loss of index finger. 


146 2/5 weeks, $2,928 for 
60 % loss of hand. 


WO SO eis cic + he ase 


1 1/3 weeks, $11.11........ 
3 5/6 weeks, $30.67........ 


714 weeks, $81.75; 10% of 
thumb 


umb. 

54.9 weeks, $563.27; 2214 % 
loss of hand. 

18 1/3 weeks, $293.88; 1/3 
loss of middle and ring 
fingers. 

122 weeks, $1,172.42; 50% 
loss of hand. 

10 weeks, $173.10; 2/3 loss 
of little finger. 

46 weeks, $920. 
index finger. 


Loss of 


1 1/6 weeks, $10.09........ 


714 weeks, $150; 50% loss 
of little finger. 


341% weeks, $420.21 for 
75% loss of index finger. 

46 weeks, $530.84 for loss 
of index finger. 


15 weeks, $300 for 50 % loss 
of middle finger. 

312 weeks, $4,992 for loss of 
arm. 

231 4/5 weeks, $3,715.75 
for 95% loss of hand. 


10 weeks, $160.40 for 1/3 
loss of middle finger. 

244 weeks, $4,880; 100% 
loss of hand.” 

24.4 weeks, $309.15; 10% 
loss of hand. 

24 2/3 weeks, $474.34; 50% 
loss of ring finger and pro- 
tracted healing period. 


1 week, $14.81............ 


12.08 weeks, $191.95 for 
25% loss of little finger 
and protracted healing 
period. 











Employed when only 12 
years old. 


Employed when under 14. 


Operating cutting machine 
when under 16 

Operating power driven 
machine when under 16. 

Operating power driven 
machine when under 
16 and no employment 
certificate. 

Operating metal stamping 
machine when under 16. 

No working certificate. 

Operating power driven 
creaser when under 16. 

Operating drill press when 
under 16. 

Operating a power press 
under 16. 

Operating saw when un- 

er 16. 


Operating power glue 
spreader when under 16. 

Operating printing press 
when under 16. 

Operating wood boring 
machine when under 16. 


No working certificate. 


Operating power driven 
embossing press when 
under 16. 

Operating power press 
when under 16. 

Operating power press 
when under 16. 


Operating power driven 
press when under 16. 
Operating laundry ma- 
chine when under 16. 
Employed between mid- 
night and 6 A.M. when 
under 18. 

No employment certifi- 
cate. 

Cleaning machinery in 
motion when under 18. 

Illegally employed on a 
mangle. 

Illegally employed on a 
metal cutting machine. 


Employed 55 hours a 


week. 
Illegally employed on a 
wood jointer. 
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SCHOOL LEAVING AND CHILD LABOR 


By JOHN A. YOUNG 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


_|VERY September many children leave school to 
go to work before completing the elementary 
schools. The act of granting this permission to 
children involves many serious issues and raises 
i.e @| questions, the answers to which should soon 
be found. 

When should working papers be granted to these chil- 
dren? Who should decide this question, the local school 
authorities, the State Board of Education or some welfare 
agency? Is it true that the school can do nothing more for 
this particular group 





of the lines along which my study of the question has 
taken me. 

Grouping them rather loosely, the children who come 
to my office for permission to leave school to go to work 
quite naturally fall into three groups, which I shall 
describe briefly. 

1. Children who come from our classes for the sub- 
normal. They are usually about 1514 years old and 
have an I.Q. ranging from 60 to 70. Most of them have 
worked during the summer and wish to continue on the 

same job. These re- 





of children? If true, 
then whose responsi- 
bility is it, the child's 
or the school’s? Will 
these children be better 
off working than wast- 
ing time in school (for 
this is an argument 
frequently heard from 
both teachers and 
principals)? Has a 
parent or any other 
person, during a time 
of financial need or 
under the urge of any 
other domestic prob- 
lem, the right to de- 
prive a child of a full 
elementary school edu- 
cation? Is society as 
a whole compensated 
in any way by the 
early curtailment of 
children's education? Does industry profit by child 
labor? If so, to what extent? 
There are many factors of vital interest to general 
social welfare that are involved in these questions which 
make the solution difficult. At the beginning of every 
semester the problem reaches me through applications 
for working papers. In Bridgeport children 14 years of 
age who have completed the 7th grade may leave school 
to go to work, providing their health is satisfactory. 
The State Board of Education, who grants these 
papers in Connecticut, has wisely made certain pro- 
visions under which it is possible for children to leave 
school without having completed the minimum school 
requirements and for several years all who seek working 
papers under this provision have been referred to my 
office for investigation and recommendation. Because 
of the responsibility involved in finally determining the 
question in each case, the more serious aspects of the 
whole child labor problem have troubled me greatly. 
I am therefore merely indicating in this brief paper some 




















quests for working 
papers are made 
largely on the ground 
that they can learn 
little or nothing more 
in school. Sometimes 
necessity for help in 
the home is added, 
but usually the first 
reason prevails. 

2. Children who 
are slow in learning 
and yet cannot be 
classed as subnormal. 
The members of this 
group usually find 
themselves in the 6th 
grade when 14 years 
old. The reason 
given for leaving 
school is almost al- 
ways that their help 
in the home isneeded. 
The ages of this group run from 14 to 15. In a few 
cases only the 5th grade has been completed. 

3. The third group consists of pupils usually of 
normal ability with occasionally one of high I.Q. The 
reason given here for wanting to leave school is frankly 
that they do not like school and investigation usually 
discloses the fact that the school ‘likes’ them no better. 

In the first group the problem is rather simple because 
we have at present twenty classes for subnormal chil- 
dren, where every possible effort is made to adjust the 
school situation to meet the needs of the individual. 
Each pupil progresses in the school subjects as rapidly 
as his ability permits and in addition he finds a wide 
variety of other activities which, in many cases, reveals 
certain vocational aptitudes. The teachers of these 
classes also have as a major objective the development 
of desirable habits and attitudes, especially a due regard 
for the rights and property of others. It is very pleasing 
to note in a follow-up study that those who have been 
out of these classes a year or more have, on the whole, 
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had a very Satisfactory behavior record while one-half 
have continued a year or more on their first job. The 
school certainly has had something of positive value for 
these children even though the service is measured in 
rather small units of progress. Because these pupils 
remain in school until about 16 years old, a few staying 
until 17, we are able to build up habits and attitudes 
which will tend to keep these pupils on a steady keel 
after leaving school. 

The problems raised by children of the other two 
groups cannot be so easily disposed of. Unfortunately 
the present school organization offers a much more 
satisfactory adjustment for its subnormal group than 
for either the slow or superior groups. Taking the 
country as a whole this statement is true. We have 
seen the necessity of removing from the regular class- 
room those who clearly could not learn in the normal 
way but we have gone no further. For this reason I 
seriously question the value, for these children, of con- 
tinuance in school under compulsion. Most of those of 
the second group are 15 years old. Few have completed 
the 6th grade and under present conditions can go no 
further. The true reason for wishing to leave school is 
the attitude of antagonism that has resulted from this 
deplorable lack of adjustment in the present situation. 
Under these circumstances it must be admitted that for 
the child’s own welfare he had better go to work. I am 
sorry to have to make this admission but will suggest 
certain remedial measures later. 

Pupils of the third group differ in one important re- 
spect from the others—they can learn. Under proper 
leadership there is no reason for their not completing 
high school. However, somewhere along the line they 
fell out of step and have never since been able to get 
back into the ranks. Being normal or bright they have 
not accepted their fate passively, with the result that 
protests and embarrassing inquiries by these children 
directed to teachers and principals have not tended to 
restore peace and harmony which is thought to be so 
very necessary in well ordered schools. Because they 
possessed an individuality which for various reasons did 
not conform, they often caused trouble and became dis- 
turbing elements in school. They lagged behind in their 
regular work because of loss of interest resulting from 
this unhappy school situation and then began to look for 
avenues of escape. Perhaps it is only fair to say that 
most of the children of this type complete all legal re- 
quirements for leaving but drop out soon after. The 
point is that these children are leaving school before 
their elementary education has been completed when, 
under better adjustment, the schools might hold them 
four years longer. 

As previously stated almost complete provision is 
made for individual needs in the classes for subnormal 
children, but for all other groups, the extent to which 
such adaptation has been made, is very limited. Through 
intelligence testing we have discovered that children 
differ widely in their ability to learn. Many other types 


educational shibboleth. 





of tests have been used which reveal special aptitudes. 
In fact the entire testing program has become a sort of 
We have stopped at this 
shrine and neglected to make adaptations that must be 
made if our testing is to be worth while. The junior high 
school program lays claim to meeting some of the dif- 
ferences in individual pupils, but as a matter of fact 
there is more fiction than truth in this assertion. The 
character of text book subject matter has not changed 
in spite of the fact that we know there is a wide range of 
pupil ability to understand the text. The most im- 
portant and significant attempt to socialize subject 
matter was made a few years ago by Dr. Harold Rugg 
in the social sciences as taught in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. The change was, however, so radical 
that generally the school men were not willing to accept 
it. A complete revision of subject matter so as to meet 
the differences in the learning ability of the children who 
use textbooks is still an outstanding necessity in the 
public schools. 

A complete overhauling of the marking system is also 
necessary before we can secure any degree of justice for 
the irregular children. In many ways it seems to me 
that the present system of grading pupils work as shown 
on report cards is one of the most vicious practices of the 
modern school system. Time after time serious prob- 
lems result from what seems at least to the child and his 
parent unfair grades. The same marks indicating prac- 
tically the same degree of achievement as far as subject 
matter is concerned are used for the superior child as 
well as for the slow child. It is not necessary here to 
discuss how this can be changed. It should suffice to 
point out the fact that the present practice is the source 
of real injustice to children which ultimately leads to 
discontent and dropping out of school before completion 
of the course. 

We ought to be able to say in truth that at least up to 
the age of 16 school holds much more for the general 
welfare of the child than can be found outside the school. 
This, however, can be true only when the school recog- 


. nizes the fact that it is in duty bound to make such 


adaptations as the needs of various irregular pupils call 
for. Of course, this will result in a break-down of the 
so-called system upon which so many schools operate 
today, but where this does not occur we ought to be 
satisfied with the fact that all the children will benefit. 

Finally, we should place greater emphasis upon the 
vaiue of right habits and attitudes and less upon pure 
subject matter accomplishment. There are many chil- 
dren in our schools whose textbook achievement is very 
limited but who become splendid school citizens. Most 
adults are governed by how they feel about things 
rather than how they think about them. Therefore, it 
seems to me we must definitely make the formation of 
correct social attitudes one of the most important 
objectives of the educational program. Schools will 
then hold something of great value for all groups of 
children as long as they stay in school. 
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WoMEN’S EMPLOYMENT IN VEGETABLE CANNERIES IN 
DELAWARE. Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. Bulletin No. 62, 1927. 

In the good old pre-war days the canneries of the 
country were infant industries carried on in ramshackle 
huts and tumble-down sheds near the sources of supply. 
Women and children were horribly exploited in order 
that these industries might grow up. Then came the 
war and the unnatural demand for canned vegetables 
and fruits. The canning industry, like many others, was 
fed on a heavy diet of war profits—and grew up! How- 
ever, according to the latest study of the canning indus- 
try in Delaware made by the Women’s Bureau, the 
working conditions, wages and hours of work of the 
women and children still employed, have lagged far 
behind. 

The canneries are little more than open-air pavilions 
—hardly ideal working places. The cannery camps, the 
living places furnished by the canneries for their im- 
ported labor, are even worse. Most of the “dwellings 
were the cheapest and poorest that human beings would 
accept as shelter.’ The sanitation about the canneries 
as well as in the cannery camps was found to be uni- 
versally poor. There was practically no adequate drain- 
age. Toilets were found to be in wretched condition, 
and the surrounding fields were veritable mud holes. 

In a survey of thirty-four canneries it was estimated 
that 2200 women and 1500 men were employed. Dela- 
ware exempts the canning industry from the state law 
which limits the working hours of women to 55 hours a 
week. This it did because canning is a seasonal trade 
and ranked fifth in importance in the state. Thus it 
happened that the largest number of white women 
whose wages were recorded under the actual hours 
worked came in the group working between thirty and 
forty hours a week, for the median earnings of seven 
dollars a week. The next largest group worked between 
60 and 80 hours a week for earnings between $13.15 and 
$14.75 a week. “Five of the twelve establishments re- 
ported operated on 6 days of the week, the average 
earnings per woman ranging from $6.16 in one plant to 
$14.14 in another. In explanation of the high earnings 
prevailing in the latter a note on the schedule taken for 
this cannery is quoted here: ‘Children were said to help 
by peeling into their mothers’ buckets.’ ”’ 

It is interesting to note that almost three-fifths of the 
women interviewed were 30 years of age or older. Over 
39 per cent were 40 years of age or older and only 18.9 
per cent of the white women were under 20 years. 
Almost two-thirds of the white women were married 
and were contributing their earnings to the family 
budget. A large percentage of these women began work 
before they were sixteen and had been working in the 
canneries periodically for a period of ten years or longer. 





—oaatioted 





The report is but another stitch in the network of 
valuable information which the Women’s Bureau has 
made in its efforts to reveal the facts about the condi- 
tions surrounding working women in specific industries, 

THERESA WOLFSON, Ph.D, 


/StupY OF VOCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN FRESNO. Uni- 


versity of California. Berkeley, California, 1926, 

To furnish data which will serve as a guide in build- 
ing up “an effective program of public education 
definitely recognizing individual differences and pro- 
viding suitable training for boys and girls who do not 
go to higher institutions of learning, as well as for those 
who do” was the purpose of a study of vocational con- 
ditions recently conducted in Fresno. Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, Director of the Division of Vocational Education 
of the University of California, who conducted the 
study, calls attention to three unique features. 

“In the first place, it is one of the few surveys ‘n 
which the agencies concerned have actually cooperated 
in planning and carrying out the study. 

“The survey is unique in that it has been actively 
directed and the detailed studies conducted by the 
men and women who are responsible for carrying out 
its recommendations. 

“The report of the Fresno survey is also a report of 
accomplishment. As the study progressed, needed 
changes were made and a new program instituted 
where recommended It is, therefore, a living survey 
and not a dead record.” 

Occupational activities and educational facilities 
were studied in the fields of agriculture, business, 
homemaking, music, trades and industries. Special 
chapters are devoted to the employment of art in 
business, employment and education for young workers, 
and guidance in employment and education. 

A valuable feature for local use is a resumé of the 
principal occupations in Fresno analyzing the nature of 
the work, wages, hours, qualifications needed, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of the industry. G.W. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO WOMEN IN NEW JERSEY, 

OHIO AND WISCONSIN. Women's Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 60, 1927. 

The report is an analysis of work accidents to women 
from the points of view of legislation, administration 
and accident prevention. A study of the age element 
in accident causation reveals the need of prohibiting 
the employment of very young persons on certain types 
of work. 

Of the 3,095 women whose age was reported, 46.4 
per cent were injured by machinery. The steady 
decrease in the number of injuries due to machinery 
with increase in age indicates in general that the 
younger age groups are more susceptible to such in- 
juries. Nine per cent of all the injured women were 
under 18 years, while 13 per cent of those injured by 
machinery were under 18. G. W. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The following extracts from an editorial in the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, News bears out the belief that 
work in tobacco fields is harmful to young children. 

“Tobacco plantations of the Connecticut Valley 
should be made the subject of legislative action, par- 
ticularly in regard to the employment of minors during 
the time of harvest. 

“Long hours of work, unsanitary and unwholesome 
conditions for the boys and girls who constitute the 
crews at work under the big tents and in the sheds are a 
part of the sad story of the little toilers of the tobacco 
fields. Frequently the children have to walk long dis- 
tances to work, there being no transportation provided. 
In other places the boys and girls are herded into trucks 
and carried to their work in the early morning hours 
before most people are awake. At nightfall, when the 
last opportunity for work by daylight has passed, the 
children take their weary way homeward afoot or riding 
in a jostling mass on the big truck. Of course it was a 
cold dinner at noon and perhaps none too much at that. 
Frequently the tobacco workers are too young for such 
a hard life and it is no uncommon thing to see the little 
ones being helped along the roads after work by the 
older ones. 

“The older boys frequently have to work in the sheds, 
traveling about on treacherous poles that threaten to 
turn with them and give them a bad fall. Girls of tender 
age are at work on the plantations with no moral safe- 
guards other than those volunteered by their com- 
panions and by women in the crews.”’ 


IOWA 

Child labor is decreasing in regulated occupations in 
lowa according to the report of the Department of 
Labor for the biennial period ending June 30, 1926. The 
report comments on the cause of this reduction: “‘Con- 
ditions of industry resulting in an easier adult labor 
supply is partly responsible for the decrease of child 
employment, but all indications point to a rather com- 
plete change in employer consciousness. This is the 
discovery that immature children are more subject to 
accident, which is now realized as costly, also that the 
labor of children while low in dollars and cents is in the 
main high in comparison to production value.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Six times as many working boys, in proportion, as 
school boys, come before the juvenile courts of Boston, 
according to the findings of a report made public by 
Judge Frank Leveroni, Vice-President of the Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee. The Committee 


studied only cases of children 14 and 15 years of age at 
the time of their last offense. 


‘ priation. 


“Delivery, errand and wagon boys and _ factory 
workers were the chief offenders,” said Judge Leveroni. 
“One-third of the children who had left school were idle 
when they committed their offense. It is vastly im- 
portant to Massachusetts that the adolescent child 
remain in school just as long as possible, as school 
apparently has a steadying influence on the child of this 


_ age. Two-thirds of the working children who are de- 


linquent had never been in court until after they had 

left their studies. The working boy is the second time 

offender much more frequently than the school child.” 
(Boston, Massachusetts, Herald.) 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico in 1925 enacted a state child labor law, 
making the Bureau of Child Welfare the central ad- 
ministrative agency. The bill provided for a State 
Child Labor Inspector but failed to carry an appro- 
In view of this deficiency the report of work 
accomplished during the first year is commendable: 

“Copies of the law were distributed to county and 
city school superintendents, school teachers, judges, 
district attorneys, the larger employers, chamber of 
commerce secretaries, etc.; also newspaper publicity 
was prepared. As soon as the law became effective 
(June, 1925) mimeographed forms to be used in grant- 
ing work permits to children were furnished to all 
county and city school superintendents. The Director 
of the Bureau has given considerable time to corre- 
spondence with employers, school authorities and others 
regarding child labor regulations, and in respect to 
special violations reported to this office. . . . Without 
a special person who can give full time as state child 
labor inspector, it is impossible adequately to administer 
this law in New Mexico. The point of view of the 
Bureau in reference to child labor cases is not wholly 
or primarily legal, but rather each case is considered a 
social service problem. We are interested in helping 
to work out the whole family situation, whereby it may 
be possible for the child illegally employed to be re- 
turned to school.” 

NEW YORK 

Four hundred newsboys, rounded up by truant officers 
of the Board of Education, were sorted out at the Chil- 
dren's Society, and 185 of them were taken to the Chil- 
dren's Court for a hearing, while the others were re- 
turned to their homes, where their parents were warned 
to keep them off the streets at night. 

Of the 185 arraigned, 130 were freed and the parents 
of 55 were fined one dollar each. All of the parents were 
lectured by Justice William Young and told that unless 
they took better care of their children the fines would be 
heavier and action might be taken to place the boys in 
other hands. 

The round-up was the opening of a campaign by the 
Board of Education to enforce the law prohibiting 
minors from selling papers after 8 p.m. It was directed 
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by James F. McManus, Chief Attendance Officer of the 
Board, who said that in the future the law would be 
rigidly enforced, because it has been found that the 
association of young boys with older boys at night has 
been a contributing factor to juvenile delinquency. 
(New York Herald Tribune.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


An inquiry into employers’ reasons for having work 
carried on outside their factories and workers’ reasons 
for accepting factory work in their homes, has been 
made the subject of a special study by the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Women and Children. 

Interviews with about six hundred employers re- 
vealed a great variety of motives for giving out home 
work—difficulty in securing factory help, custom, re- 
duction of overhead expense, seasonal rush and lower 
wage rates. A few mentioned the motive of philan- 
thropy. 


In approximately 42 per cent of the homes the ea 
ings from home-work were considered essential P 
family maintenance, in 40 per cent they were used | 
raise the standard of living, and in the other 18 g 
cent they were considered personal spending moni 
and used for recreation or luxuries. if 

“Family cares’ was the explanation given for workin, 
at home rather than in a factory in half the ca es 
while a third did not wish to assume the responsibilit 
of factory work, regular hours, etc. Only about ] 
per cent gave physical disability for regular facton 
work as their reason. a 

While economic considerations seemed the fundg 
mental ones with both employers and workers, tradj 
tion plays no small part in the continuance of this 
system which has existed in Pennsylvania since 
very beginning of industrial development in the State, 


ALO LISLE PLOISL; LOGS LIS LIS LLIN LLG IEA te | 
CHILD LABOR DAY 


JANUARY 28, 29, 30 


Child Labor Day has come of age. January, 1928, will mark its twenty-first observance. 
quite justifiable to look backward and take pride in the achievements of these two decades. 


It is natural 2 
It is more profitalll , 


however, to look forward, to consider what remains to be done and to prepare an aggressive legislative campaign 
which will complete the prohibitory end of the child labor job during the next ten years. : 

Child Labor Day furnishes an opportunity for renewing interest in the question. We urge churches, syna . 
gogues, schools, women's clubs, and fraternal organizations to arrange Child Labor Day programmes for theif 


communities. 
request will send free of charge material listed below. 


The National Child Labor Committee is prepared to tell any state where it stands, end upon 


Send For Your Literature Today 
(Indicate quantity desired) 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS 


Minimum Standards 
Mees PA Some Striking Facts for Consideration 


The National Child Labor Committee: What It is and What It Has Done — 


Street Trades 


Analysis of law and summary of child labor facts for any State 


POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 
_.......... The Wheels of Industry (13 x 20) 
eae Child Labor Cheats the Child (13 x 20) 
_..The Immigrant Madonna (91% x 94%) 


FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM 
Child Labor Facts 
Child Labor, Selected Bibliography 
Poems of Child Labor 


A Horse-Shoe Nail (A one-act play for 7 characters—30 minutes) 
The Other Side of the Bridge (A play in 3 scenes for 7 characters—30 minutes) 
__The Fifteenth Candle (A one-act play for 5 characters—10 minutes. Royalty $5 payable to author fo 


each production) 
‘Newspaper material for local use 


Reports on child labor in Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wes 


Virginia. 
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